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ONE LITTLE HOUR 



through the first line and into the orchard, 
where we were all mixed up, Germans fir- 
ing from everywhere. Our men and the 
Rifles did all they could, and by and by I 
was bowled over with a bullet in the leg. 
The men got me down to a dressing sta- 
tion, which was already full, and I found 
the Doctor working like blazes amid the 
hell 

By and by Venning stalked in, with a 
badly smashed shoulder. He was pretty 
far gone. 

"They have pushed us out of the or- 
chard again," he said. "Hello, Doctor! 
Poor Eugene has got it bad." 

" Eh ? You have seen the boy ? " said the 
Doctor. 

"Shell Or something in the lower part of 
the body— poor devil ! They daren't shift 
him without a stretcher." 

-Blast it II can't leave here." 

"ItVno good, I am afraid," said Ven- 
ning, softly; "it looked hopeless. I did 
what I could— gave him my morphine." 

A torrent of curses from the Doctor 
stopped him, and we all gazed amazed at 
the man, his face grey with emotion and 



his fingers tearing madly at a dressing. 
Quite suddenly he stopped. "There is 
nothing to be done, nothing at all," he 
said, and went on with his work. 

We went back to hospital in England 
together, Venning and I, and I thought 
little more of the incident except to won- 
der how the boy's fate had moved the 
iron-disciplined old Doc. It was months 
later that I found out from a man who 
had been his servant that he had played a 
trick on Venning, a harsh but well-meant 
trick to save Venning from what he be- 
lieved to be his vice. 

"Yes, sir," said the man. "He changed 
Mr. Venning's morphia for something else 
like morphia — aper morphia, I think he 
said it was." 

"Apo-morphia," I thought. Good God ! 
the most powerful emetic that there is. 
Then the sheer horror of the moment 
broke upon me— poor young Eugene lying 
there, his body torn in agony, then apo- 
morphia given in all good faith by tender- 
hearted Venning, meaning to ease his 
pain. My God, what a death ! 

— English Review. 



ONE LITTLE HOUR 

By Leslie Coulson, killed in action 



Our little hour — how swift it flies 

When poppies flare and lilies smile; 
How soon the fleeting minute dies, 

Leaving us but a little while 
To dream our dream, to sing our song 

To pick the fruit, to pluck the flower, 
The Gods — they do not give us long — 

One little hour. 

Our little hour — how short it is 

When Love with dew-eyed loveliness 
Raises her lips for ours to kiss 

And dies within our first caress. 
Youth flickers out like windblown flame, 

Sweets of to-day to-morrow sour, 
For Time and Death, relentless, claim 

One little hour. 



Our little hour — how short a time 

To wage our wars, to fan our fates, 
To take our fill of armored crime, 

To troop our banner, storm the gates. 
Blood on the sword, our eyes blood-red, 

Blind in our puny reign of power, 
Do we forget how soon is sped 

One little hour? 

Our little hour — -how soon it dies; 

How short a time to tell our beads, " 

To chant our feeble Litanies, 

To think sweet thoughts, to do good deeds, 
The altar lights grow pale and dim, 

The bells hang silent in the tower, 
So passes with the dying hymn, 

Our little hour.— From "Over There," Scribner's. 



